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The Bureau Program for 1939-40 


By W. W. CHARTERS 
r | NHE analysis of the literature of the field of education is 


being continued as a regular activity of the Reference 

Division. As readers of the BULLETIN will recall, the 
Division, in the early twenties, began an index-catalogue and 
a library of reference of all materials which would be directly 
or indirectly useful in educational research. Later the Educa- 
tional Index borrowed with our approval our subject-index and 
engaged Miss Vogelein to set it in operation. This was useful 
to the Bureau because the task of cataloguing the sources used 
by the Index was turned over to it, while the Bureau worked 
upon sources not covered by the Index. During 1939-40 
the Reference Division added eleven thousand cards on this 
literature to the index-catalogue. 

The Reference Division provides the preliminary literature 
for our research workers while, at the other end of the process, 
the Editorial Division publishes some of the results of investi- 
gation. The major channel of publication is the EpucaTIonaL 
ReEsEARCH BuLietin. For many years this appeared in 17 
issues during the year; at the beginning of the first depression 
this number was reduced to nine. At that level the issues were 
maintained until 1939, when money was provided from the 
Teacher Training Study to fill out the series with reports of 
the teacher-training program of the local College of Education. 
It is hoped that the University will make the 17 issues possible 
again. Another channel of publication of studies is the series 
the “Bureau of Educational Research Monographs.” This 
has languished for several years because of lack of money 
to publish monographs, which in the main do not pay their 
way. Funds for publication will relieve the jam in the flow of 
materials of the staff now ready for monographs. 

An outline of the projects carried on by the Bureau is 
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presented by the division heads, each for his own division, in 
the following pages. 


1 financial support of Bureau activities comes from two 
sources. The University appropriates annually about 
$50,000 a year for personnel and about $10,000 a year for 
what is known as maintenance. This is supplemented by NYA 
assistance of varying amounts. The other source of support is 
from the outside. The foundations have contributed substantial 
sums for evaluation studies of radio education and motion 
pictures. State agencies have contributed funds for specific 
projects under the policy of the University to provide the time 
of the Bureau staff, if other expenses of an investigation are 
carried by the agency that is being served. Examples of this 
are funds provided by the cities of Columbus and Dayton for 
surveys, the State Department of Welfare for the study of the 
Boys’ Industrial School, the Works Progress Administration 
for the study of a program for training recreation leaders, the 
Alumnae Council of the University for a study of campus 
student conditions, and the like. During the years, support 
from other than University sources has been extremely useful. 
A bureau cannot work efficiently with funds provided only for 
special projects, but with a substantial organization provided by 
the University for continuous operation, the funds from outside 
sources add materially to the productivity of the staff. 


Division of Accomplishment Tests 
By LOUIS RATHS 


or the second consecutive year the Division of Accomplish- 

ment Tests spent the greater portion of the time of its staff 
working with the problem of evaluating the growth of teachers 
in training in the College of Education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. These evaluative efforts got their direction from a state- 
ment of the factors of competency for teachers which was 
formulated by the faculty. During the past year an anecdotal 
observation form, the “Ohio Teaching Record,” was developed 
to guide the observations of supervisors whose primary concern 
was the improvement of teaching practice. This form is now 
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being used experimentally in 41 public schools of Ohio and 
involves the observation of almost six hundred teachers. 

As in former years the Division co-operated with the Col- 
lege of Education and with a number of other colleges in the 
University in the development of more adequate examinations 
and in the scoring of examination papers which demanded the 
use of the scoring machine. Our staff provided written sum- 
maries of each student’s accomplishment on each test that was 
given. Two copies of these summaries were made—one for 
the student and one for his adviser. In addition to the prepara- 
tion of examinations, questionnaires were devised for evaluating 
different courses and the effectiveness of the advisory program. 

We have worked with ten departments distributed among 
five colleges of the University. In the summer of 1940 our 
staff participated as members of the faculty in the Secondary 
Education Workshop, and co-operated with the workshop on 
teacher education. In the former, the Division formulated 
plans for evaluating the Workshop and in the latter, partici- 
pated actively with the committee in charge of evaluation. 

The Division was called upon to act in an advisory capacity 
to the Commission on Teacher Education which projected 
plans for evaluating the effectiveness of field experiences in 
the in-service training of teachers. This project involved the 
organization of five experimental field trips, composing detailed 
plans for evaluating those trips, collecting the evidence, sum- 
marizing it, and reporting the results to the Commission. 

Our co-operation with the College of Agriculture involved 
the improvement of a scholarship examination. The revised 
instrument proved to be much more effective in terms of the 
academic marks which the selected candidates for scholarship 
achieved in their work of the freshman year. Our assistance to 
the staff of the College of Electrical Engineering was directed 
toward improved selection of students for the “honors” work. 
Preliminary data indicate more effective selection by use of the 
instruments used in an experimental trial. 

In co-operation with various students who were interested 
in the development of new instruments of evaluation, our staff 
has produced a “Social Distance Scale,” which is to be used as 
a measure of social adjustment. Several forms of an instrument 
designed to reveal the “values” possessed by teachers are in 
experimental use, and revisions intended for wider distribution 
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will be available this year. An examination which gets at the 
ability of teachers of industrial arts to apply principles in new 
situations and related to that area has also been developed. 

An evaluation procedure was developed which proved very 
helpful to teachers who were interested in identifying the values 
of students as these are expressed in assigned writings or themes. 
This process was described at some length in the EpucaTIonaL 
REsEARCH BuLLETIN for May 8, 1940. Some beginning studies 
were made as a basis for developing examinations concerning 
the interests, the attitudes, and the values of boys and girls at 
the level of the elementary school. 

The staff of the Division worked with 38 graduate students 
who were pursuing work leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. The Division has assisted several secondary 
schools in Ohio in the evaluation of student accomplishments. 

The major tasks in the year ahead are related to the 
improvement of examinations in the field of “values,” the 
improvement of the “Ohio Teaching Record” based upon 
experiences with its use, the development of examinations for 
use with children in the elementary school, the development 
of comprehensive examinations directed toward appraising the 
competency of prospective teachers in the field of their major 
interest, and the development of procedures which will make 
more effective the selection of students for junior standing. 
The College of Education endorses a program of continual 
selection. Procedures at the freshman level are quite satisfac- 
tory for present purposes, but more adequate evaluation is 
needed at the close of the sophomore year so that increased 
numbers of students will be selected who show high promise 
for teaching, and more students will be guided out of the pro- 
fession on the basis of evidence which clearly shows poor 
potentialities for success in the profession. 


Appointments Division 
By EARL W. ANDERSON 


P : NABULATIONS regarding teacher-recommendation activities 
of the Appointments Division are made by calendar years. 
The report for the year 1940 will not be completed until after 
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December 31. In 1939, assistance in securing teaching positions 
was given to 651 teachers. Of these, 372 teachers were directly 
nominated by members of the Appointments Division for the 
specific positions which they received. The other 279 teachers 
had made their own initial contacts with employers but were 
given definite assistance through the furnishing of credentials 
or other information regarding them to prospective employers. 
The duties of the office in 1939 involved the sending of 8,963 
sets of credentials, the handling of 2,443 calls for teachers, and 
the holding of 6,869 interviews with candidates and employers, 
together with a tremendous amount of correspondence and 
record keeping in performing these services. 

The activities of the writer during the past year include 
organization of material and consultation service to the Division 
of Teacher Personnel of the Commission of Teacher Educa- 
tion; a little assistance in the survey of the Boys’ Industrial 
School, Lancaster, Ohio; the chairmanship of the committee 
which prepared a bulletin regarding field services to schools 
and communities carried on by members of the faculty of the 
College of Education, Ohio State University; contributions 
to two other bulletins in this same series; and participation in 
the workshop in teacher education handled on the Ohio State 
University campus during the summer under the auspices of 
the colleges of education of Ohio’s five state universities. 

With Ralph Strebel of Syracuse University and J. D. Leith 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, material covering 
teacher-placement practices furnished by teacher-placement 
officers in a number of institutions has been brought together 
in a book of two hundred pages which will be published within 
the next six months by the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association with the assistance of the Division of 
Teacher Personnel of the Commission on Teacher Education. 
Four sections were prepared by members of the Division. 

The studies in supply and demand made during the year 
included the usual annual analysis of the placement success of 
the graduates of the College of Education, and with R. H. 
Eliassen of Bethany College a review of the literature in this 
field that was published in 1938. These studies will be con- 
tinued. With Mr. Eliassen a review of the literature for the 
years 1937 to 1939, inclusive, was prepared for the Review of 
Educational Research, published by the American Educational 
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Research Association. The teacher-placement success in 129 
institutions preparing teachers was studied through question- 
naire returns and reported in the proceedings of the National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association. A review of 
research in teacher placement was also reported. 

With R. W. Richey the writer published two articles con- 
cerning the program under which Sophomores of the College 
of Education, Ohio State University, participated for three 
weeks full time in public schools during September, 1938, and 
1939, respectively. Mr. Richey visited 63 of these participants 
in schools in all parts of Ohio in September of 1940. The 
writer visited 24. A full report of the study of this program 
should be ready as Mr. Richey’s Doctor’s dissertation in the 
spring of 1941. 

Mrs. Mary A. Ewan, assistant head of the Division, spent 
many hours in advising prospective teachers regarding teaching 
opportunities and in counseling with unemployed teachers seek- 
ing positions and employed teachers seeking advancement. Her 
report of the placement success of graduates in the College of 
Education majoring in foreign languages during the past few 
years will appear in the proceedings of the Ohio Council on 
Modern Language Teaching for December, 1939. 

In addition to the studies of supply and demand in teaching 
and the study of the September Student Experience Program 
which will be continued during the coming year, a survey is 
planned of those who have received the Doctor’s degree in 
education or psychology from the College of Education during 
the past twenty years. This study will be concerned with the 
progress of these graduates. Factors studied will be types of 
positions occupied, promotions, salaries, publications, and other 
activities which will be of interest to those planning graduate 
work in education or psychology at this institution. 


Curriculum Division 
By EDGAR DALE 


Pyne bibliography of references in the field of visual 
instruction was prepared during the past year. The ref- 
erences are classified under headings such as the following: 
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administration, adult education, commercial education, Eng- 
lish, excursions, production, puppets, research, science, social 
studies. During the current year various sections of the bibli- 
ography will be mimeographed and made available. Approxi- 
mately two thousand titles are now included. 
A survey was made of the nature and effectiveness of the 
teaching of discrimination that has been carried on in the field 
of motion pictures, radio, and the press. An extended study 
was made in two states, namely, Ohio and Connecticut. In the 
state of Connecticut we had the assistance of Hardy R. Finch, 
head of the English Department, Greenwich (Connecticut) 
High School. A printed check list of possible activities in 
teaching discrimination in radio, movies, and the press was used 
in the survey. A limited number of these lists is available. 
A second phase of this study was the preparation of an 
annotated bibliography of articles written in these three fields. 
A printed volume including 145 of these digests will be avail- 
able sometime during the year. A 29-page pamphlet which 
digests all articles dealing with the teaching of propaganda 
analysis has been printed and is available for twenty-five cents. 
A similar bulletin which includes 63 references has been 
prepared in the field of consumer education. It is not yet 
available for distribution. 
Under a grant from the Highway Education Board a 
co-operative plan was effected for the production of thirteen 
films in the field of highway safety. Representatives from the 
nine participating schools met three times at the Ohio State 
University to confer and secure assistance in producing such 
films. In each case student participation in production was 
emphasized. The titles of the films are as follows: 
Oakvale (West Virginia) public schools, Life’s Too Short—problems 
of rural bus-riding students 
Upper Arlington (Columbus, Ohio), high school, Safe Cycling— 
bicycle safety 
Montpelier (Ohio) elementary school, Between the Lines—safety 
in crossing the street 
Fourth Street Elementary School (Columbus, Ohio), Patrol Protec- 
tion—-safety in crossing the street 
Dover (Ohio) high school, Jack Finds a Way—bicycle safety 
Galion (Ohio) high school, A Knight Falls—safe practice in driving 
a Car 

Dayton (Ohio) public schools, Carelessness on Trial—bicycle court 
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Bexley (Columbus, Ohio) elementary school, Sing a Song of Safety 
—-safety in crossing the street 


Roosevelt School (Parkersburg, West Virginia), Safety Town— 
problems of rural students 

The following short films were produced by the Bureau: 
A Tike on a Bike—safe tricycle riding 
The Safety Sleuth—safe bicycle riding 
Can You Stop in Time?—stopping distance of a car 
Learning about Turning—safe ways of turning a car around 


Plans are now being made in co-operation with the High- 
way Education Board of Washington, D. C., for the distribu- 
tion of some of these films. Announcement will be made when 
these films are ready for distribution. 

The News Letter has just completed its fifth year of publi- 
cation, and it now goes to approximately thirteen thousand 
teachers, parent-education leaders, administrators, and others. 
Through this bulletin we attempt to serve as an information 
center and clearinghouse for techniques of teaching discrimi- 
nation in the fields of radio, motion pictures, and the press. 

A tabulation and analysis of approximately five thousand 
questions which high-school students have indicated that they 
would like to have answered in regard to the press are done. 

A new project which will be carried forward during the 
year by the Bureau of Educational Research, the Department 
of Photography, and the Metallurgy Department will make 
a study of the possibilities of use of visual education materials 
in the teaching of metallurgy, and an experimental 16—mm. 
sound film will be produced. 

Work on the list of words known by fourth-, sixth-, and 
eighth-grade students will be carried forward, and it is planned 
to have part of the list ready for publication. 


Editorial Division 
By JOSEPHINE H. MacLATCHY 


wo books have been published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research during the past year. The first, Survey 
of the Boys’ Industrial School, is the report of a co-operative 
study of the instructional facilities and welfare activities of the 
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state institution for delinquent youth at Lancaster, made by 
the Survey Division of the Bureau for the Ohio Department 
of Public Welfare. The proceedings of the Eleventh Institute 
for Education by Radio form the current issue of Education on 
the Air, the second book published by the Bureau. 

In addition, the Editorial Division has also edited nine 
special issues of the EpucaTionaL REsEARCH BULLETIN in 
which various members of the College of Education present 
a picture of the interplay of general ideas and actual practices 
which characterizes the experience of the College in its quest 
for vital and effective means of preparing students for profes- 
sional educational service. These articles have appeared under 
the general title, “Adventures in the Reconstruction of Educa- 
tion.” The series was made possible through the co-operation 
of the Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. The nine articles will be assembled and 
published sometime this fall as a book of approximately three 
hundred pages. 

The staff has also published nine regular issues of the 
EpucaTIoNAL ResEARCH BuLietin and of the Journal of 
Higher Education. The work on the Buttetin has included 
the selection of articles, the gathering of books and pamphlets 
for review with the choice of reviewers, as well as all editing, 
proofreading, and the like. The work on the Journal has 
involved all editorial processes except the writing of editorials 
and the writing of “The Reporter.” 

In the limited time left for research the study of reading 
and arithmetic difficulties of children has continued throughout 
the year. Three reading studies—the first comprising all the 
teachers and pupils in the six grades of the elementary school 
of the Scio school system; the second, the pupils of a sixth grade 
in Marietta; and the third, the pupils in a second grade in a 
Columbus school—were carried on during the year. In each 
of these studies the teachers worked with their own pupils 
under the direction of the Research Associate in charge of the 
Editorial Division. The same general routine was followed in 
each study. Each pupil was tested, and from a critical exami- 
nation of his test results each child’s reading status was defined 
for the teacher and suggestions for his progress outlined. At 
least three reading groups were arranged in each classroom. 
Books suited to the group’s proficiency in reading were listed, 
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and techniques designed to meet the children’s needs were 
formulated for the teachers. Typewritten reports of the last 
two of these studies are on file in the library of the Bureau of 
Educational Research. 

The effectiveness of the use of certain commercial equip- 
ment designed for the correction of reading difficulties is being 
studied. Practice materials suited to the machine are being 
devised and techniques of use appraised as well as checks made 
of the ultimate value of the mechanical device itself. 


Radio Division 
By I, KEITH TLYER 


1h Radio Division carries on research and extends a 
variety of services in the general area of radio education. 
Essentially it aims to aid Ohio teachers to use radio more 
effectively and to give assistance to broadcasters in meeting 
educational needs. The extension of research and services to 
the national field is made possible by the substantial grant from 


the General Education Board for the Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts project. With an enlarged staff and adequate 
resources for research, the Division is enabled not only to aid 
teachers and educational institutions within the state, but also 
to add considerably to the fundamental body of knowledge 
with regard to radio and children. This research is carried 
cn with co-operating groups throughout the country. It is 
sponsored by the Federal Radio Education Committee of the 
Federal Communications Commission and by the University. 

The major research being carried on is a study of the 
relationships of radio and children. The staff is attempting to 
determine the effects of radio programs heard outside of school 
upon boys and girls and to gather evidence about the effective- 
ness of broadcasts used in the classroom. In addition, a careful 
study of the use of radio and sound equipment for pupil broad- 
casting is being made. Ohio centers included in this project are 
Zanesville, where a comprehensive city-wide program is under 
way, and Toledo, Akron, and Cleveland, which are co-operating 
in several studies. South High School in Columbus is being 
used as a case study of pupil broadcasting. 
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Activities during the present year, the fourth year of the 
five-year project, are aimed at filling gaps in the total frame- 
work of the study. In addition, the staff is completing and 
publishing reports of studies which have already been under- 
taken. By the end of the year, fifteen to twenty such reports 
will be available to school systems and broadcasters. They 
should furnish considerable guidance in the production and use 
of educational radio programs. 

The services contributed to schools and broadcasters have 
been extensive. Members of the staff have met with committees 
of teachers and administrators, have visited classrooms, have 
given advice on problems, and have aided in the production, 
the use, and the study of educational broadcasts. The entire 
staff has assisted in conducting a course in radio for teachers and 
in holding radio conferences at teachers’ conventions and at 
teacher-training institutions. One of the basic radio programs 
for classroom use in the current school-of-the-air series of the 
University radio station is planned and produced as a project 
study by a member of the staff. The results from the many 
utilization studies and from the appraisals of broadcasts by 
teachers and pupils have been transmitted to network broad- 
casters together with suggestions for improving programs, 
growing out of the staff’s experience. Finally, all recordings 
available for purchase by schools are being appraised, the 
results to be available in a handbook of educational recordings. 

The annual Institute for Education by Radio, which has 
becomes the outstanding national meeting for procedures of 
educational broadcasts, is conducted by the Radio Division. The 
National Association of Broadcasters, the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, the national networks, and the 
educational and commercial stations co-operate in this confer- 
ence which last May drew the largest and most representative 
attendance in its history. There were submitted at the annual 
Exhibition of Recordings of Educational Radio Programs, 
sponsored each year by the Institute, 248 different programs 
from stations and organizations all over the country. 

The Radio Division continues to collaborate with the Cur- 
riculum Division in the publication of the News Letter. 
Education on the Air, the proceedings of the 1940 Institute for 
Education by Radio, which is edited by the Editorial Division, 
is just off the press and represents a major source of material 
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in the field of radio education. Reprints and bulletins dealing 
with various phases of radio education are issued and dis- 
tributed to teachers and institutions throughout the country. 


Reference Division 
By RUTH E. SEEGER 


en the past year our efforts have been largely devoted 
to the giving of as efficient reference services as possible 
to departmental and faculty members rather than to the initia- 
tion of new activities. Our attendance figures, which total 
36,726 for the period, give some indication of the extent of 
such work. The fact that this figure is somewhat below the 
total for last year is readily accounted for: for the first time 
in many years our Division was not open to give service during 
the evening hours of the summer quarter. The decrease in 
hours of service has resulted in a much smaller drop in attend- 
ance than one would have anticipated. Hour-by-hour statistics 
show that the daytime hours have been busier than heretofore. 
This general reference work has been accomplished in addition 
to the work of compiling some thirty-odd bibliographies to 
meet special needs and of answering many questions by 
telephone. 

The past year has seen the addition of 2,514 issues of 
periodicals, many of which were indexed before shelving. The 
resulting index cards, plus catalogue cards for books and pam- 
phlets, have added some eleven thousand cards to our index- 
catalogue file. This catalogue makes possible the answering 
of many questions otherwise difficult and often impossible of 
handling to one’s satisfaction. Other acquisitions include 227 
professional books in the field of education, 317 elementary- 
and high-school textbooks, 574 college catalogues, 823 pam- 
phlets, and 118 courses of study. These, together with the 
periodicals already mentioned and some miscellaneous items, 
bring the total additions to 4,619. 

Some time on the part of each staff member has been 
devoted to continuing the work of listing of Ohio Theses in 
Education, an undertaking which we maintain as a project of 
the Research Division of the Ohio Education Association. Ref- 
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erences in this listing now number about 1,300 and include 
theses submitted toward advanced degrees granted by Ohio 
institutions of higher education during the past three years. 
We find this list is of increasing usefulness as it grows in extent. 
Since the procedures for procuring the information for this 
project have now become established it will be considered a 
routine task and will not require further yearly reports. 


Survey Division 
By T. C. HOLY 


| 8 gone 1939-40 the Survey Division prepared and dis- 
tributed among Ohio county, city, and exempted-village 
school superintendents the following mimeographed reports: 


“Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted Villages as of 
September, 1939” 

“The Extent of Financial Proposals to be Submitted by Ohio 
County School Districts on November 7, 1939” 

“The Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special Levies Sub- 
mitted in Ohio School Districts between January 1 and No- 
vember 7, 1939, Inclusive” 

“Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Ohio City and 
Exempted Village School Districts from July 1, 1938, to June 
30; 1939” 

“Comparison of Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in 
Ohio County School Districts from July 1, 1938, to June 30, 
1939” 

“Distribution of the Salaries of Ohio County Superintendents and 
City and Exempted Village Superintendents and High School 
Principals, 1939-40” 


In addition to these annual recurrent studies, the Division 
was engaged during the entire year in a comprehensive study 
of the Boys’ Industrial School at Lancaster, Ohio, which was 
undertaken at the request of Charles L. Sherwood, Director of 
Public Welfare. This study, which was made by a survey staff 
of 135 members, has now been printed as Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research Monograph No. 24, and is available through 
the Editorial Division of the Bureau at $1.50 per copy. The 
Division also made during the year the following school- 
building surveys: “School Building Survey of Gallipolis, Ohio” 
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and “School Building Survey of Madison Township Schools, 
Richland County, Ohio.” 

During 1940-41, in addition to the annual recurrent 
studies, the Division expects to carry on the three following 
major studies: a study of health and physical education in the 
Columbus public schools for the Columbus Board of Educa- 
tion; an appraisal of the present program of the Ohio Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home which has been requested by the 
Board of Trustees of that institution; and a survey of the Girls’ 
Industrial School at Delaware, Ohio, at the request of the 
Director of Public Welfare. 


Vocational Guidance 
By ROSS L. MOONEY 


.D co the past year, this Division has been primarily 
occupied with a survey of students’ part-time employment 
in Ohio State University, and with the development of new 
instruments for use in personal and vocational counseling. 

The survey of part-time employment is based on brief 
questionnaires filled out last spring by all University students. 
The resulting data on wages, hours, kinds of work, location of 
work, employers’ names, and employers’ types of businesses 
are now being worked into reports by colleges and for the 
University as a whole. 

The counseling instruments, six in number, are all of the 
check-list type, and lead students to a comprehensive analysis 
of themselves—their problems, resources, values, and signifi- 
cant experiences. The assumption is made that the best kind 
of guidance is that which helps students to learn how to guide 
themselves. The results are diagnostic in character. Students 
may make their own interpretations, but consultations with a 
counselor can add materially to the value of the results. 

Three of the instruments are problem check lists, one each 
for the college, high-school, and junior—high-school levels. 
Such items as “headaches,” “meeting people,” “trying to break 
off a bad habit,” “unable to concentrate,” and “family quarrels” 
illustrate the phrasing. Between 225 and 320 items appear on 
each list and are distributed over such areas as health, social 
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and recreational activities, home and family, finances and work, 
future vocation and education, morals and religion, psycho- 
logical problems with oneself and with other people, and school 
problems. The student checks the items which seem to be most 
representative of his own personal difficulties. The results can 
be used in individual counseling or in group surveys to deter- 
mine centers of student concern. 

Parallel to the problem check list at the college level is a 
contrasting list which emphasizes resources rather than prob- 
lems. “Family quarrels” on the problem check list becomes 
“have a happy home life” on the resources list, “chronic ail- 
ment” becomes “feel fine most of the time,” “lack of appetite” 
becomes “healthy appetite,” and the like. This allows the 
student to check the resources which he feels are personally 
available to him for meeting his problems. 

More directly pointed in the vocational direction is a listing 
of values which are important in judging desired occupations. 
This instrument leads off with the statement, “I would prefer 
working in a situation where I am . . . ” and then lists one 
hundred pairs of items like “running my own business or work- 
ing for someone else,” “working with people or working with 
things,” “working in the country or working in the city.” The 
student checks the alternatives he prefers in the items which 
have significance for him. Interviews are being held with 
representatives of occupations in order to key the list for values 
which are felt to be paramount in the respective occupations. 
Eventually it should be possible to compare the patterns of 
values shown by individual students with the patterns of values 
which are characteristic of common occupations. 

In order to make students’ judgments of their occupational 
values more reliable, another form is being prepared which 
requires students to judge their past experiences. A list of such 
activities as “tending a garden,” “caring for small children,” 
“making things out of wood,” and “leading a class discussion” 
is offered for the student’s review, with the request that he 
check the items with which he has had experience, and judge 
the desirability of having such activities in his occupation. The 
activities are also being keyed for the various occupations. 

Of these six instruments, the three problem check lists have 
already been used extensively in schools. Experimental use of 
the remaining forms is planned for this year. 





Misspellers Are Intelligent 


By FRANCIS P. ROBINSON 


chology of teaching spelling leaves the impression that 

dynamics within the learner, such as reasoning and 
psychological mechanisms affecting spelling performance, have 
little, if any, place among the principles listed. The job is to 
be done through methods of arranging the situation so as “to 
get” an apparently passive pawn to form connections through 
repetition. Since the effective principles listed are those usually 
associated with rote memorization of nonsense combinations and 
therefore out of line with practice in other school subjects, it 
seems worth while to look into this a bit further. 

The preponderance of the principles—77 per cent of those 
listed—discussed in these books, and practically all of the 
effective ones, emphasize ways for the teacher to arrange class- 
room procedure with misspellers, irrespective of the nature or 
cause of their errors, in order to make them practice the right 
response. Teachers seem to react like old-time moralists: a 
small error is as damning as an illiterate’s X, and the way to 
correct behavior is through frequent repetition of the verbalized 
correct form. The headings used for these principles are: 
number of words in a lesson, length of lesson period, sensory 
mode of presentation, distribution of practice, clear perception 
and use of pronunciation, column versus context presentation, 
repetition, direct versus incidental teaching, test and study 
versus study and test, two or three tests a week, teacher-directed 
versus independent study, only misspellers should study, only 
study misspelled words, have students write words, insist on 
correct spelling, and careful testing techniques. The few 
principles which deal with the structure of words are external 
to the learner and have been found to be so ineffective as to be 
generally given little weight in teaching methods. These are: 
rules based on language forms, syllabification, grouping similar 
spellings and homonyms, and use of diacritical marks. 


1 Gray, W. H. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Incorporated, 1938. 

McKee, Paul. Language in the Elementary School. (Revised Edition). New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 

Reed, H. B. Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects. (Revised Edition). New 
York: Ginn and Company, 1938. 


Persis of several representative textbooks’ on the psy- 
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Of all the principles listed, only six items deal with 
the dynamics of the process within the learner: misspellings 
show many types of errors, emphasis on word meaning, point- 
ing out hard spots, use of hypnosis, overlearning because for- 
getting is so rapid, and primary motivation must come through 
desire to master and rivalry. Of these, the first four are said 
to have little, if any, teaching value and the last two only point 
to learning to spell as a non-meaningful process. Certainly 
there is little here to emphasize teaching in terms of personal 
dynamics in the learning process in terms either of the speller 
reasoning as he learns or of the process of learning itself affect- 
ing the end result (spelling form). For example, one author 
says: “The fact that three-fourths of the errors are reasonably 
phonetic in character indicates that reasoning how to spell a 
word when one is in doubt should be avoided.” 


"hie idea that dynamics within the learner determine spell- 
ing performance is not a new idea. Bawden (2), Cornman 
(4), and Hollingworth (8) many years ago made out sug- 
gestive lists of mechanisms which might be the basis for certain 
types of errors, and various experiments since then have shown 
how dynamics of the learning process affect spelling behavior. 
Training experiments based on these principles, however, have 
not been very successful—probably because this aspect is more 
complex in its application than are systems of classroom man- 
agement. The problem discussed here arises because methods 
books review few studies on the psychology of the learning 
process and devote the greater part of their space to being mere 
compendiums of conclusions clipped from training experiments. 
The simple phrase “more research is needed” is usually not 
sufficient to overcome, in the reader’s mind, the weight of pages 
of negative results concerning teaching in terms of the dynamics 
of the learner. Without extenuating discussion, this results in 
a list of effective teaching principles usually associated with rote 
memorization.* This textbook form is apt to result in the naive 
teacher-in-training making the following types of misinterpre- 
tation: First, situational arrangements and rote memorization 


* Reed, op. cit., p. 228. 

*It must be remembered that spelling has from the beginning been taught as rote 
memorization. This tradition is strong and there is really little in these textbooks to 
suggest otherwise since the principles listed are equally, if not more, effective in rote 
memorization. 
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will be considered the primary determiners of efficiency in 
learning to spell, and second, present indifferent training results 
from the use of principles of dynamics within the learner will 
be interpreted as showing the absence of intelligence in this act 
rather than the method, itself, being merely unintelligible. 

In order to obviate the danger of such misinterpretation by 
readers, it is suggested that methods books might well review 
experiments, such as those given later in this article, which 
show reasoning by the speller as well as the presence of psycho- 
logical mechanisms affecting the speller’s behavior. This pres- 
entation might then be rounded out by a discussion of the 
importance of these as a basis for teaching principles, such as 
pupils will reason in learning to spell, learning to spell is a 
series of approaching approximations to the right, predictions 
of types of spelling difficulties, the diagnostic value of errors, 
and the like. Then, rather than a dreary review of the defeats 
resulting from first application of this view, the whole array 
of negative training results could be lumped into a sentence 
summary indicating that, because of the complexity of the 
problem, to date few, if any, proved techniques utilizing these 
principles have been worked out. While this scheme may not 
fit present tenets on textbook writing, it does strike the writer 
as better pedagogy in teacher training. It is felt that teaching 
techniques utilizing these speller dynamics will eventually be 
found and the suggested form is more apt to get teachers to 
try to find them than will the present textbook form. 

It might be well to indicate that what is meant here is not 
one frequently used method of making education child- 
centered, that is, the use of games, interesting context, and 
words arising from felt needs in order to make the spending 
of one’s time on the rote memorization of word form more 
palatable. The suggestion emphasized here is the concept of 
teaching in terms of the dynamics within the learning process. 


W HaT follows, then, is a review of some studies which give 
a glimpse of these spelling dynamics. Included is one 
bit of original research on this topic. Mendenhall found 
that the percentage of spelling errors which could be classified 
as “reasonably phonetic” increased during the early grades and 
represented a very large percentage (75 per cent) of the total 
errors from Grades I to VI (10). Carroll found that the 
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majority of the more intelligent speller’s errors tended to arise 
from phonetic generalizations whereas the less intelligent 
speller’s errors were of other types (3). In a further study of 
spelling errors, Mendenhall found that the most frequently 
missed letters were “e, a, i, uw” while the least frequently missed 
were “t, m, h, r.” It will be noted that the former group is the 
one having more interchangeable phonic values with other 
letters. These studies suggest that some of an individual’s 
progress in attacking the spelling problem comes through the 
use of a translation system of phonetic equivalents. This as a 
principle of learning is more important than emphasizing it 
as a cause of “three-fourths of the errors.” 

Archer has shown that there is sometimes a negative 
transfer from teaching a word and then asking for its derivative, 
or vice versa. That is, letters are not dropped or are added 
in the derivative form merely because they have been that way 
in the form taught (1). Pressey and Campbell found that 
“errors in capitalization were in large part explainable, logical, 
and understandable; they were far from being random or 
senseless” (11). 

Gilbert’s study of the eye movements of good and poor 
spellers indicates that the former have methods of attacking 
words in order systematically to observe the letters and their 
sequence while the latter do not (7). Kay showed that practice 
in pronunciation aided spelling (9). Studies have emphasized 
the high relationship of perceptual discrimination to spelling 
and have encouraged clear perception of each word to be learned 
(5, 6, 13). The importance of syncretic modes of perception 
and thinking in determining spelling errors should be studied 
further; it is not that non-attending causes errors, it is that 
certain dynamics of syncretic attending may cause certain types 
of errors. 

Steadman has shown that people will use some words 
less frequently in writing than in speech because of con- 
fusion in the spelling of homonyms (14). Travis and Ulrich 
have shown in individual cases that emotional experiences 
caused the misspelling (in a meaningful way) of certain words 
associated with these experiences (16, 17). 

Mendenhall found that the “most common error” for any 
given word increased in importance with progress through 
school (10, page 16). Although still representing an error, 
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such a trend points to a common structuralization of forces in 
the behavior of spellers. 

Roback has shown that in very rapid writing certain 
“compromises” take place in the motor performance which 
produce misspellings, for example, lapses and composite sym- 
bols. He notes two characteristic principles in action: a tendency 
to perseverate or repeat a given action and a tendency toward 
assimilation or making movements which resemble other move- 
ments in close proximity (12). 
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Fig. 1. Average length of a random sampling of words classified accord- 
ing to frequency of use (solid line) and average length of commonly misspelled 
words classified according to frequency of use (broken line). 


Still another dynamic aspect has been noted by the 
writer in an analysis of misspelling made by college students. 
As would be expected, words longer than the average for a 
given frequently of use are misspelled more often than words 
shorter than this average (see Figure 1).* But more important 
is the fact that there are statistically significant differences in 


‘The results in misspellings in both Figure 1 and Table I are based on the use of a 
list of 228 words compiled from seven published studies of words frequently misspelled. 
This list was prepared by L. J. Schaaf and appears in the Teacher’s Manual for the Student 
Handbook of Essentials published by the Ohio State Department of Education. The random 
sample of words in each frequency of use range is taken from E. L. Thorndike’s Teacher's 
Word Book (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930). 
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the way words longer than the average for a given frequency 
of use and words shorter than this average are misspelled (see 
critical ratios in Table 1). Spelling errors in words of different 
length do not follow a chance distribution but appear to be 
products of unique causes which are a function of word length. 

One outstanding tendency shown in Table I is that among 
longer words omission of letters appears to be about three 
times more frequent than addition of letters (critical ratio— 
15.0) although among the shorter words there is a more even 
distribution of errors. This seems to be in line with a natural 
linguistic change which Zipf has called the “law of abbrevia- 
tion.”° Words which appear more frequently in language usage 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF SPELLING Errors By Firry CoLLEGE 
STUDENTs IN Worps SHORTER AND LONGER THAN THE 
AVERAGE FoR A GIVEN FREQUENCY oF UsE 


LENGTH oF Worps 


Kinp oF Error Longer Shorter 


i ie 

(1,157 words) (316 words) Celtteal Ratie 
(1) 

Addition of letter 

Omission of letter . 

Substitution of letter 

Transposition letter 


*Yule, G. U. An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics. New York: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1924. p. 269, formula 6. 


tend to be shorter than words which appear less frequently. 
Note how the solid line in Figure 1 indicates this. He has 
interpreted this as a tendency for people to shorten words 
especially when frequently used, for example, such modern 
abbreviations as movies, hypo, and the like. Thus it would 
appear that misspellings among longer words tend to represent 
in part a non-conscious or non-intentional change in a constant, 
and not a chance direction. Many would call it a “racially 
intelligent” move toward simplified spelling. 


"to studies have given a glimpse into how dynamic 
processes within the learner may determine the manner 
of learning to spell as well as the form of the misspelling. The 


*Zipf, G. K. Psychobiology of Language. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1935. p. 38. 
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concept of the speller as reasoning in his struggle to reproduce 
letter sequences seems evident as does also the presence of 
various psychological mechanisms affecting spelling form. 
Spelling is the dynamic result of many factors in operation; 
it is not passively having connections made by what the teacher 
does. Although, to date, teaching techniques based on the 
former view have not been particularly effective—probably 
because of the complexity of the problem, it seems appropriate 
that methods books might well include a discussion of these 
dynamics of the speller and more briefly summarize the nega- 
tive training results. This is suggested as a means of giving 
teachers-in-training a better perspective. [Vol. XIX, No. 15] 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Machine Tools 


E ARE learning in 1940 the dramatic importance of 

\ \ machine tools. This wealthy nation has provided the 

funds to create its defense armament. The money 

has been made available by Congress. The Federal adminis- 

tration provided plans and specifications within a few weeks. 

Industrial organizations have already accepted contracts to 

produce the goods. But we must wait for one, two, three, or 

six years for the machinery of war now on order to be ready 
for use in the field. 

The causes for this delay are numerous but the central cause 
is time to manufacture machine tools—tools to make it possible 
to put materials into production on the assembly lines. The 
lack of tools is holding up a national program. As soon as the 
tools are ready, production can proceed at an accelerated pace. 

In education we have a parallel situation. The current cur- 
riculums of education may be called the means, the machines, 
the processes by which children and youth are developed and 
given a chance to grow. The present conventional high-school 
curriculum has a structure composed of courses in history, 
foreign language, and physical sciences so built as to prepare 
students for colleges or to give beginners the fundamental 
vocabulary of the fields of learning of the scholars. 

New functions of education are now evolving—to produce 
better adjusted people, interest in vocations, physically and 
mentally healthy children, rich family life, and the ability to 
consume with discrimination. 

The old curriculum has done a rather good job of pro- 
ducing its kind of product, but it is not efficient in caring for 
the new functions. Much of the old curriculum must be 
scrapped or modified. The development of new units of 
production is imperative. 

Such improvements do not need to be sold to unwilling 
craftsmen. Thousands of teachers are willing to operate the 
new tools. The trouble is parallel with the delay in our defense 
programs. The tools are not available. They must be made. 

Specifically, this means that the new curriculum is waiting 
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for new materials. If a school wishes to help students to 
understand occupations and to make wise occupational choices, 
there is no first-rate, easily operated curriculum at hand. Raw 
materials for the curriculum exist but no one has organized 
them for practical use by youth. Consumption is an important 
function in the new curriculum but materials on consumption 
written specifically for young persons are in the experimental 
stage. 

As the American Youth Commission points out in its cur- 
rent issue, What the High Schools Teach, state departments 
of education, universities, foundations, and large city systems 
are now faced squarely with the responsibility of manufacturing 
the tools for the new curriculum. Individual teachers can do 
some of the inventing but a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
program is clearly indicated. 

The new program will not go into production in the schools 
until the new machine tools are developed. Ww.wc 


i 


Conference on the Production of School-Made Films 


LANS are made to hold a conference at the Ohio State 

University on November 19 and 20 on school-produced 
films. Floyde Brooker, American Council on Education, will 
discuss the production of films in Denver which utilized 
community resources. Edgar Dale will describe the safety 
project, sponsored by the Highway Education Board, in which 
thirteen traffic safety films were produced in co-operation with 
ten schools in Ohio and West Virginia. F. W. Davis, Depart- 
ment of Photography, Ohio State University, will outline the 
organization and administration of a university film-production 
service such as the service at Ohio State University. Godfrey 
Elliott, Oakvale, West Virginia, public schools, will discuss film 
production and community relations. Other speakers will 
discuss the production of color films and scientific films, and 
technical problems, in general, involved in such school activity. 
Opportunities will be made available for viewing many of the 
school-produced films. 





a READINGS GPR 
Books to Read 


James, May Harti. The Educational History of Old Lyme, Connecticut, 
1635-1935. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1939. 
vili+259 pp. 

This is an account of the first three hundred years of the educational 
history of one of the oldest towns in Connecticut. It is of particular interest 
to the general student of education because it deals as in a microcosm with 
many things with which he is familiar. Such things as the strong early 
interest in education in New England, a control of education by closely 
linked civil and ecclesiastical authorities, the decline of education in the later 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the secularization of school work, 
the moving school and the district system, the singing school, the work of 
Henry Barnard, school consolidation, and the rise of the high school are all 
discussed as they developed in this particular locality. Hence this book is in 
a way an epitome of the whole history of education in this country. 

It is based upon an intensive and careful study of extensive manuscript 
and printed source material and of numerous secondary accounts. For the 
earlier part of the period, especially, it covers the general social and economic 
as well as the specifically educational aspects of the life of the town. There is 
much detail of local or antiquarian rather than general historical interest. 

R. H. EcKELBERRY 


KanbEL, I. L. Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1938. xvi-+399 pp. 

This, the fifteenth volume of its series, deals with rural education in 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, India, Mexico, Norway, and the United States. The 
editor points out that although governments have done little “through social 
legislation to redress the balance which exists in favor of urban life” they 
have done even less for rural education as compared with urban education. 
The problem is a difficult one because in order to make rural schools as good 
as urban ones it is not sufficient to provide the same kinds of facilities in both 
areas. On the contrary, it will be necessary to develop schools and education 
adapted to rural conditions and needs and not, as is now often done, to provide 
city schools for country children. 

The reader will not fail to reflect that since the publication of this 
volume, one of the countries considered, Czechoslovakia, has been absorbed, 
a second, Denmark, has been occupied, and a third, Norway, has been invaded 
by Germany; and that these three were among the leading countries of the 
world in providing a distinctive and progressive rural education. Significant 
of present conditions in the Reich is the fact that the account of rura) educa- 
tion in Germany is the only unsigned contribution in the volume. The most 
hopeful section in the book is the one dealing with Mexico where rural 
education has a social perspective and a progressive tendency which are sadly 
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absent in many parts of the world. The chapter on Mexico was prepared by 
Rafael Ramirez, one of the great educational leaders of that country. An 
excellent sociological study of rural education in the United States by Edmund 
deS. Brunner closes the volume. 

There are as usual in the Yearbooks, chapter bibliographies and an index. 
H. G. Goop 


Lomparpi, MarYELLEN Mauer. The Inter-Trait Rating Technique. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 99 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 760) 

In his recently published Measurement (New York: Macmillan, 1939), 
William A. McCall proposes a method of rating the personality traits of an 
individual which avoids certain embarrassments that may arise from the use 
of other methods: 

One of the difficulties in securing ratings of an individual from his associates is that 
those who know him best are likely to be the very ones who are most reluctant to give him 
an unfavorable rating lest it react to embarrass their friendship. The author has proposed 
a plan for getting around this difficulty, namely by asking several associates to rate the 
candidate confidentially, not in terms of what they think about him but, according to what 
they think others who also know him think about him. . . . The author has developed a 
more intricate technique which conceals what is being done so completely that an individual 
about twelve years of age or older is able to rate himself or be rated by his intimates with- 
out embarrassment to either. It is known as the Inter-Trait Rating Scale. The procedure 
is to compare in turn each of a series of traits with some trait that is objectively measur- 
able, for example, intelligence (page 313). 

This monograph is the doctoral dissertation of one of Mr. McCall’s 
students, who has addressed her research to various questions raised by the use 
of this inter-trait technique. Looking down a list of fifty traits the rater 
chooses the one he feels he is best able to judge in the person to be rated. 
This trait becomes a base-line, or “calibrator,” and the other forty-nine traits 
are rated plus or minus as they seem to him more or less conspicuous respec- 
tively than the calibrator in the person rated. The scale becomes quantitative 
through the addition of estimates of certainty expressed as percentages from 
O to 100. 

Mr. McCall’s own exposition of the technique is in a somewhat playful 
mood, and he rather fantastically suggests a “personality quotient” which is 
no quotient at all. Mrs. Lombardi wisely omits any “quotients” (sic) and 
sticks to criteria, validity, reliability, and the like. Perhaps unwisely, she is 


entirely serious. 
? Francis N. MaxFIELD 





Horn, Joun Louis. The Education of Your Child. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1939. xvi+-208 pp. 

In The Education of Your Child the author attempts in 208 pages to give 
the parent the sort of guidance which he believes will be of greatest help to 
him in supervising the education of his child. Most important at the outset, 
he states, are the time at which the child should begin his formal education 
and the type of school to which he should be sent. When the education is 
once begun, the most important things to look for concern whether the child 
is being well taught and whether his individual traits are being given sufficient 
attention. As regards this latter point, the author seems to look favorably on 
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the work of scientific education in its attempt to determine proper placement 
of the child in his schoolwork. He believes secondary education should be 
more highly selective on the basis of intelligence ratings. Those who are 
mentally capable should be placed in secondary education at an early age. 
Those who are not capable of this type of work should be directed into 
vocational training. 

With most of the points of progressive education, the author finds himself 
out of accord. Particularly is this true of his views of secondary education, in 
which he seems inclined to favor the traditional type of subject-matter, includ- 
ing ancient languages. 

In brief, the book is to be judged not only for the success with which it 
explains current educational practices to the parent, but also for its contribution 


to the field of educational philosophy. June J. Pocu 


Zanesville, Ohio 


Cassipy, MicuaEL ARpAGH, AND Pratt, HELEN Gay. Your Experiment in 
Living. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939. x-++-153 pp. 

This is a minor book of 153 small pages, with something about sex from 
birth through adolescent experiences into marriage relationships; something 
about glandular and other bases of personality; something about general social 
adjustments; and a bit about being an adult person. The Preface indicates 
that it is written for “later adolescents.” 

A “later adolescent” boy (eighteen years old) was asked to read the book, 
and he provided the following comments: 

1.A little too elementary for one of my age. While the reasoning and style 
were elementary, the vocabulary was advanced (see page 10). 

2. This book delves into such problems as personality and tells what one should 
do, but offers no suggestions of Aow. For instance, it says that it is often a 
bad thing to nag a person to stand up straight but it does not tell how to get 
this person to stand up straight. 

3. In many cases it would be a great improvement to go into explanations much 
more deeply. It is not that they are not understood, but that one would get 
a better picture. 

4. This book deals with society theoretically rather than down close to earth 
(see page 84). 

5. The aim, as described on page 6, is somewhat ambitious for such a small book. 

Jessie A. CHARTERS 
Sanpy CHARTERS 
Columbus, Ohio 


Jounson, MarcuerireE Witker. Verbal Influences on Children’s Behavior. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan, 1939. ix-+-191 pp. 

This is an experimental study of the relationship between children’s 
behavior and verbal requests and prohibitions of adults. The subjects were 
84 children aged 2.5 to 8.5 years who attended the University Elementary 
School at the University of Michigan. The entire study included 75 different 
situations. Children of the same age, sex, and intelligence were paired, and 
a comparison of the responses to different verbal directions was made. 

The children were asked to solve a simple manipulative problem, or to 
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perform a simple task, or to refrain from an activity. The score was in terms 
of a child’s compliance or non-compliance. 

A detailed and illuminating analysis of the results is presented. Parents 
or teachers dealing with young children will be interested in the findings. 
The final paragraph of the summarizing chapter states that “greater specific 
and general compliance resulted in the experimentation with the more posi- 
tive, specific, simple, direct, pleasant, hopeful, approving, and unhurried 
requests and prohibitions than with the more general, verbose, choice- 
depriving, disapproving, hurried, negative, threatening, scolding requests and 


rohibitions.” 
F AMALIE K. NELson 


Columbus, Ohio 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. Education as Cause and as Symptom. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1939. xiii-++-92 pp. 

In this Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Thorndike examines the influence of the 
education factor in producing the good life. On the basis of studies by Bagley, 
Ayres, and himself he draws the cautious conclusion that “on the whole, the 
facts which I have reported probably attach less casual efficacy to schooling, 
home life, and special forms of training than the general opinion of educators 
has attached to them. They certainly do not support the promises of educa- 
tional evangelists that, if all the children for a generation or two had enough 
education of the right sort, they would be healthy, wealthy, and wise, living 
in peace and amity, free from vulgarity and meanness, busy with noble 
thoughts and deeds.” W.wW.c 

. W. Carters 


Tri-State Conference on Pupil Personnel 


n NoveMBER 7, 8, and 9, 1940, the seventh annual 
meeting of the Tri-State Conference on Pupil Personnel 
will be held at Ann Arbor, Michigan. This conference includes 
the states of Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. The paid-up mem- 
bership for the year 1939-40 was more than five hundred. The 
annual fee of $1 entitles the member to attend the annual 
meeting and to receive all publications of the Conference. 
The annual meetings are particularly arranged for attendance 
workers, child accountants, guidance workers, health officers, 
psychiatric social workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, visiting 
teachers, and principals and teachers who are interested in 
learning more about pupil-personnel work. 
Remember those dates—Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
November 7, 8, and 9. The place of meeting is Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. You are welcome. 








